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Years  ago  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Elliott  of  the  Woman’s 
Society  took  hack  to  Burma  a  magnolia  tree,  which 
she  planted  at  the  mission  in  Maymyo.  It  was  the  only 
tree  of  its  kind  in  all  Burma  and  was  a  source  of  joy 
and  inspiration.  When  Dr.  Ah  Ma  returned  to 
Burma  in  1945,  first  woman  worker  to  he  admitted 
from  India  after  liberation  of  her  homeland,  she 
wrote  an  account  of  devastation  on  every  hand,  hut 
concluded  her  message,  “The  magnolia  tree  is 
hloorning.”  The  sentence  immediately  became  a 
symbol  of  restoration  of  mission  work  in  Burma  and 
on  all  fields  closed  by  the  war. 


Cover  Phologiaph  by  Ewing  Galloway 


MATCHING  THE  HOUR 


If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.  Psalm  139:  9,  10. 

Missionaries  of  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society  matched  the  hour  in  a  world  at  war.  The  deeds  recorded 
here  are  unique  contributions  to  mission  history.  By  the  side  of 
missionaries,  through  every  vicissitude,  stood  the  Christian  women 
of  China,  Burma,  the  Philippines,  and  India. 

These  women  would  be  the  last  persons  to  consider  themselves 
heroines.  They  would  probably  reveal  that  the  most  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  they  faced  were,  first,  feeling  inadequate  in  the  midst  of  in¬ 
tense  suffering,  and  second,  making  decisions  when  the  balance 
of  practical  judgment  often  weighed  heavily  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  at  stake.  Cut  off  from  accurate  news,  they  often  had  no  way 
of  interpreting  their  problems  in  the  light  of  events.  The  last  bomb 
has  shrieked  its  destruction  in  World  War  II  and  their  story  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  both  for  the  compassionate  motive  of  their  deeds 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  they  carried  on. 

A  book  could  scarcely  compass  all  the  narrative.  As  for  the 
Christian  nationals,  more  and  more  letters  from  the  liberated  mis¬ 
sion  fields  continue  to  extol  a  God  newly  discovered  in  hours  of 
bereavement,  fear,  and  loss  of  every  earthly  treasure.  American  and 
Oriental,  all  these  Christians  knew  something  very  real  about  God’s 
mercy  and  nearness  before,  they  thought,  but  not  as  He  revealed 
Himself  to  them  as  refugees,  fleeing  in  the  light  of  burning  homes, 
trudging  hungry,  with  bleeding  feet  over  cruel  mountain  passes,  or 
languishing  in  prison  or  internment  camps.  In  Europe  and  on  the 
mission  fields  of  the  Orient  their  witness  was  true  to  their  com¬ 
mitment  as  messengers  in  Kingdom  service. 

EUROPE 

During  the  war  there  came  to  Baptist  Mission  Headquarters 
from  time  to  time  information  that  had  to  be  withheld  for  security 
reasons.  News  was  anxiously  awaited  from  Miss  Tabea  Korjus,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Church  in  Tallinn,  Estonia,  and 
worker  with  the  Woman’s  Society.  Miss  Korjus  graduated  from  the 
Baptist  Woman’s  Training  College  in  London  and  took  work  in 
religious  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  She  left  New  York  in  1925  for  evangelistic  work  in 
Estonia.  The  suffering  of  the  Baptist  minority  in  Estonia  during 
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the  occupation  of  their  country  by  two  nations  not  favorable  to 
Christianity  was  as  acute  as  could  probably  be  found  in  any  oc¬ 
cupied  country. 

In  the  autumn  of  1943  Estonian  Baptists  gathered  informally 
in  a  large  country  church  because  all  conferences  had  been  banned 
since  1940  and  no  publications  were  allowed.  Even  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  reports  showed  an  increase  of  400  church  membersl 
Since  1941  inflation,  lack  of  clothing,  lack  of  shoes  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  one-third  of  the  children  could  not  attend  school  during 
the  winter,  no  fuel  sold  at  all,  various  teachings  given  the  children 
depending  upon  who  controlled  the  country,  no  Sunday  schools 
allowed  during  Russian  occupation,  rations  that  scarcely  maintained 
life— these  were  the  prevailing  conditions  in  Estonia.  Yet  Miss  Kor- 
just  wrote,  “Divine  truths,  long  familiar  through  preaching  and 
songs,  gain  new  meaning  because  they  have  been  proved  and  found 
reliable.”  When  mail  could  reach  her  and  the  Society’s  foreign  office 
asked  about  her  needs,  her  reply  described  the  state  of  the  work 
but  mentioned  not  one  request  for  her  own  personal  requirements. 
American  churches  are  called  to  prayer  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Christianity  and  religious  liberty  in  that  small  nation. 


EAST  CHINA 

In  the  Orient  China  was,  of  course,  the  first  nation  to  feel  the 
tread  of  the  invader.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  missionaries  in 
East  China  the  war  was  almost  eight  years  in  duration.  The  grue¬ 
some  bombing  of  the  Chinese  quarters  in  the  Chapei  section  of 
Shanghai  occurred  in  1937  and  brought  to  the  reading  public  in 
America  the  first  horror  pictures  of  the  war  that  was  to  engulf  the 
world.  Not  until  Pearl  Harbor,  however,  were  Americans  enemies 
liable  for  internment.  The  food  situation  became  acute  simultane¬ 
ously  with  invasion.  Chinese  hands  had  grown  rice  and  usual  staple 
foods  only  to  feed  the  invader.  Mission  schools  in  East  China  became 
relief  and  rescue  centers  almost  immediately.  Defenseless  mission¬ 
aries  closed  the  gates  of  the  compounds  against  an  armed  force  that 
demanded  access  to  the  helpless  women  and  children  sheltered 
within. 

In  a  time  of  war  the  most  elemental  needs  of  human  existence 
take  on  tremendous  importance  over  night.  Hungry  people  looked 
in  dismay  at  the  unfamiliar  grains  and  roots  left  for  their  con¬ 
sumption.  God  cares  about  a  situation  like  that.  Did  He  not  provide 
manna  and  quails  for  the  children  of  Israel?  The  children  of  East 
China  found  part  of  their  answer  in  the  kitchen  of  a  missionary, 
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Miss  Mary  I.  Jones.*  She  issued  invitations  to  a  cooking  class  for 
men  and  women  alike,  for  would  not  brothers  and  fathers  have 
to  wield  the  ladle,  too?  And  so  Mary  put  the  kettle  on  and  the 
guests  came  at  all  hours,  day  and  night,  around  the  new  work  now 
required  of  them  by  the  military  occupation.  Together  they  con¬ 
cocted  palatable  dishes  and  learned  principles  of  a  new  cookery. 
When  it  came  her  turn  to  go  into  internment  camp  in  Shanghai,  she 
had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  her  simple  demonstration  of  re¬ 
sourcefulness  was  bringing  comfort  to  homes  back  in  Huchow. 

The  most  difficult  feature  of  the  compulsory  long  internment 
in  Shanghai  was  having  to  leave  innocent  sufferers  at  the  mercy  of 
the  merciless.  With  indomitable  spirit  missionary  women  faced 
hazards  and  hardships  through  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  miseries 
of  internment  until  the  M.S.  Gripsholm  returned  them  to  the 
United  States,  the  first  party  in  1942  and  the  second  in  1943.  Miss 
Ruth  Bugbee  refused  repatriation,  was  given  supplementary  food 
by  loving  Chinese  friends,  and  after  some  three  years  of  internment, 
walked  out  of  the  camp  after  V-J  Day  free  to  return  to  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Shanghai.  A  detailed  account  of  the  experiences 
of  two  women  in  East  China  appears  in  Part  II  of  this  booklet. 


SOUTH  CHINA 

In  South  China  the  work  of  a  century  at  Swatow  was  closed 
very  early  in  the  war  as  if  the  winds  of  destiny  had  banged  a  door 
shut.  On  this  field,  as  in  all  war  areas,  the  men  were  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  the  women;  Chinese  men  because  they  could  be  forced 
into  labor  corps  and  never  be  heard  from  again,  missionary  men 
because  they  handled  “fabulous  sums”  of  American  money  and 
also  might  be  able  to  get  information  to  the  Allies.  When  Chinese 
pastors  were  forced  into  labor  contributing  to  Japan’s  winning  the 
war,  Chinese  women  and  the  churches  met  the  emergency  together. 
Bible  women  were  ordained;  they  preached,  they  held  communion 
services,  they  married  their  youth,  buried  the  dead,  and  life  went  on 
in  at  least  a  semblance  of  the  cherished  old  familiar  patterns.  When 
the  Japanese  arrived  at  the  mission  looking  for  the  two  American 
men  they  especially  wanted,  two  women  missionaries  coolly  held 
them  by  conversation  and  “I  wonder  why  they  don’t  come”  until  the 
men  had  escaped,  as  the  women  had  previously  insisted  they  must 
do.  The  women  were  then  taken  into  internment  and  later  reached 
Shanghai  and  America. 

♦Miss  Jones  passed  away  suddenly  while  on  a  train  in  Pennsylvania  January 
10.  1944. 
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Through  bombings,  through  cholera  and  other  severe  epidemics 
made  worse  by  malnutrition  and  refugeeing,  women  stayed  at  their 
posts  and  identified  themselves  with  the  Chinese  sorrow.  For  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  years  a  stream  of  war  casualties  coming  to  the 
mission  hospital  at  Kityang  made  emergency  operations  common¬ 
place.  Sometimes  these  operations  had  to  be  carried  on  by  the  light 
of  peanut  oil  lamps.  Chinese  men  and  women  evangelists  followed 
the  example  of  the  missionaries  in  keeping  up,  under  all  conditions, 
the  evangelistic  ministry  of  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Clara  C.  Leach  felt  rewarded  for  her  determination  to  reach 
the  field.  In  1941  just  as  war  was  declared,  she  arrived  at  the  port 
city  of  Swatow,  forty  miles  from  Kityang.  She  had  to  accept  intern¬ 
ment  in  Shanghai  and  repatriation.  The  “back  door”  then  offered 
the  only  entrance  into  South  China.  Seven  months  later  by  way  of 
South  America,  South  Africa,  India,  flying  the  Hump,  by  truck 
and  on  foot  she  made  her  way  into  the  mission  hospital  at  Kityang, 
traveling  34,000  miles  to  reach  a  point  forty  miles  from  her  first 
landingl  In  1945  when  Japanese  forces  were  at  the  gates  of  Kityang, 
Dr.  Leach  and  Miss  Seater-Margaret  Drever,  a  nurse  who  had  sailed 
earlier  in  1941  for  her  first  experience  in  foreign  service,  evacuated 
to  Tali,  Yunnan,  in  a  truck  in  a  Chinese  convoy,  worked  happily 
and  hard  in  a  hospital  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  join  fellow  Baptists  in  Chengtu,  West  China.  When  hos¬ 
tilities  ceased  they  made  the  return  trip  largely  by  air  via  Chung¬ 
king,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong.  Other  women  on  this  field  with 
furloughs  overdue  made  the  trip  home  by  plane  and  crowded  boat 
after  a  long  wait  in  India. 

When  others  had  to  evacuate.  Miss  Louise  Campbell,  recently 
arrived  on  the  field,  remained  at  her  isolated  post,  for  some  time 
the  only  American  Protestant  in  the  entire  province.  For  years  bare 
necessities  of  life  have  been  a  great  problem  in  all  China.  Shoes 
gave  out  and  inflation  sent  the  price  of  Miss  Campbell’s  shoes  to 
12,000  a  pair,  national  currency.  When  she  got  a  pair  she  saw  to  it 
that  her  Chinese  high  school  principal  and  village  Bible  women 
got  theirs,  too.  In  February,  after  twenty-six  days  of  rain  that  dam¬ 
aged  crops  and  added  to  the  prevalent  misery.  Miss  Campbell 
rallied  the  Chinese  women,  and  in  March,  they  joined  another 
mission  to  observe  the  1945  World  Day  of  Prayerl 

Her  compensations  as  the  war  continued  in  severity  were  so 
great  that  she  wrote  in  a  letter  gotten  out  of  the  country  in  some 
mysterious  way,  “I  feel  like  singing  all  the  time.”  Her  joy  came 
largely  from  witnessing  the  staunch  and  faithful  service  of  Christian 
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Chinese  leaders  driven  into  this  section  by  a  fierce  attack  in  a 
neighboring  province.  Christianity  had  become  rooted  in  China’s 
inner  life;  it  was  no  more  the  religion  of  foreigners.  The  prayers 
of  generations  of  missionaries  and  praying  Christians  everywhere 
were  being  answered  before  her  very  eyes,  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
“Thy  kingdom  come.” 


JAPAN 

Through  those  blighting  years  it  was  difficult  to  detect  the 
light  in  Japan.  Little  information  could  come  out,  but  among  the 
Christians  in  America  assurance  continued  deep  and  abiding  that 
God  had  not  forsaken  His  own  in  Japan  and  that  His  own  were 
there,  not  forsaking  Him.  Pastors  in  Japan,  too,  were  required  to 
give  military  service.  Several  pastors’  wives  were  ordained  in  order 
to  keep  the  church  performing  its  full  ministry.  Even  after  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  interned,  a  far-seeing  Japanese  woman  leader  opened, 
with  funds  she  secured  herself,  a  clinic  in  the  needy  town  of  Kuji, 
where  a  Christian  center  already  had  an  expanding  service.  She  was 
joined  by  other  workers  willing  to  serve  without  salary. 

The  history  of  Christianity  will  be  greatly  enriched  in  the  year 
immediately  ahead  when  peace  reveals  the  perseverance  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Japan’s  dark,  dark  hour.  The  witness  of  the  church  through 
storm  cannot  be  complete  without  the  chapter  that  will  continue 
to  come  out  of  the  3,000  Protestant  churches  and  chapels  of  Japan. 

Word  is  available  regarding  Miss  Chiyo  Yamada,  Secretary  of 
Women’s  Work  of  the  Japan  Baptist  Convention.  May  29,  1945, 
Miss  Yamada’s  home  was  bombed  during  the  Yokohama  raid.  For 
the  next  three  months  she  stayed  in  the  homes  of  friends  and  then 
settled  at  the  Haramachida  Church,  which  she  calls  her  second 
home  because  it  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  which  she  did  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  and  several  of  her  former  pupils  live  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  In  spite  of  her  advanced  years  she  does  some  Bible  teaching 
and  counselling.  When  she  first  climbed  the  hill  up  to  Soshin  (her 
school)  to  see  it  after  the  raid,  all  she  could  do  was  weep.  It  seemed 
that  all  her  life  work  lay  in  ruins  at  her  feet.  Now  she  and  the 
alumnae  are  pleading  with  missionary  friends  to  return  to  help 
rebuild  the  school. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

That  eleven  missionaries  in  the  Philippine  Islands  joined  the 
roll-call  of  the  martyrs  is  now  well  known.  Their  story  is  told  fully 
in  the  recent  publication  of  the  two  Foreign  Societies,  Through 
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Shining  Archway*  Three  of  the  eleven  were  women  of  the  Woman’s 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  Miss  Jennie  C.  Adams, 
R.N.,  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Dowell  and  Miss  Signe  A.  Erickson.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  their  consecration  should  be  known  in  every  Baptist  house¬ 
hold.  Sympathetic  friends  of  other  denominations  have  said  that 
probably  no  mission  work  has  suffered  so  great  losses  in  the  war  as 
has  that  of  Northern  Baptists.  Surely  in  this  bereavement  the  price 
to  the  mission  and  to  the  families  involved  was  incalculable. 

Missionaries  who  were  interned  in  Manila  in  the  Santo  Tomas 
Camp  and  Bilibid  prison  and  in  the  Los  Banos  Camp  bore  con¬ 
sistent  and  unflinching  witness  to  their  Lord  and  Master  as  each 
day  became  more  intolerable  and  hunger  more  cruel.  Dr.  Dorothy 
Kinney  Chambers  was  in  charge  of  the  children’s  hospital  set  up  in 
the  Santo  Tomas  camp,  and  Miss  Flora  Ernst  was  nurse  with  her. 
Such  care  was  given  in  the  face  of  all  manner  of  obstacles  that  not 
one  child  was  lost  during  those  long  years. 

Miss  Loreta  Tupaz,  a  leading  Filipina  graduate  nurse,  scarcely 
waited  for  the  smoke  of  battle  to  clear  before  she  gathered  together 
scattered  student  nurses  of  the  two  mission  hospital  nurses’  training 
schools  and  organized  their  training  as  nearly  as  possible  according 
to  former  standards.  Miss  Jacoba  Ibanez,  a  Filipina  school  principal, 
secured  removal  of  guerrilla  troops  from  the  mission  Home  School 
at  Capiz,  rallied  her  teachers  and  opened  school  with  all  the  pre-war 
classes.  The  building  was  little  more  than  four  bullet-ridden  walls; 
she  had  no  equipment,  and  not  a  person  had  adequate  clothing. 

BENGAL-ORISSA 

The  catastrophe  took  amazingly  different  forms  in  various 
fields  as  their  turn  came.  India,  already  torn  with  grave  internal 
unrest,  was  spared  this  great  calamity  of  war  that  hovered  over  her 
like  a  vulture  for  months.  The  well-known  famine  that  scarcely  left 
any  of  the  country  unscathed  came  to  its  peak  in  Bengal.  Thousands 
died.  In  the  Bengal-Orissa  Mission  Miss  Ruth  Daniels,  Miss  Naomi 
Knapp,  and  Miss  Grace  Hill  nursed  the  sick,  worked  in  all  manner 
of  food  and  clothing  distribution  centers,  went  out  with  Indian 
colleagues  to  sections  where  people  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
Jesus  and  by  loving  deeds  and  every-day  honesty,  caused  Hindus 
to  inquire  earnestly  the  way  to  the  Power  and  Motive  in  their 
lives.  The  boarding  departments  of  mission  schools  overflowed  with 
Christian  orphans  and  the  British  Government  established  orphan- 

•Available  from  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  152  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York,  25  cents. 
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ages  on  mission  compounds  so  that  women  missionaries  could  give 
non-Christian  children  proper  nurture  and  motherly  care.  In  every 
case  this  additional  load  of  heartache  and  hard  work  was  added 
to  already  over-crowded  programs.  Missionaries  shared  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  inadequate  diet  and  threadbare  clothing  with  their  Indian 
friends.  Somehow,  a  day  at  a  time,  it  was  all  done  with  Indian 
helpers  who  caught  the  vision;  and  little  children,  emaciated,  bereft, 
lonely  and  afraid  became  well  and  strong,  industrious,  self-reliant, 
seekers  of  the  Christ  of  whom  they  now  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Literally  hundreds  of  Indians  today  owe  their  lives  to  the  vigilance 
of  Baptist  missionaries  and  to  Baptist  dollars  from  America. 


SOUTH  INDIA 

In  South  India  also  mission  stations  cared  for  a  number  of 
orphans,  but  the  situation  was  not  so  utterly  tragic  as  in  Bengal 
and  in  Orissa.  Securing  even  the  minimum  of  food  for  the  ever- 
increasing  family  in  the  hostels  was  in  itself  a  major  problem. 
Ethical  problems  that  always  accompany  administration  of  relief 
were  often  acute. 

Military  canteen  duty  and  civic  duties  loomed  large  here  as 
elsewhere  in  India.  Miss  Susan  Ferguson,  for  instance,  drove  an 
ambulance,  did  canteen  duty,  delivered  radio  addresses,  taught  oc¬ 
cupational  therapy  to  convalescents,  assisted  at  the  Y.W.C.A.— all 
of  this  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  supervising  five  schools 
and  teaching  when  it  was  impossible  to  find  staff. 

On  every  field  women  in  charge  of  hospitals  and  schools  had  a 
continual  struggle  to  try  to  maintain  an  adequate  staff  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  that  came  to  them.  In  both  India  and  China  patri¬ 
otic  appeals  and  higher  salaries  attracted  many  nurses  and  teachers 
into  military  service.  The  list  of  those  missionaries  who  shouldered 
the  extra  load  is  the  roster  of  all  those  on  the  fields,  for  none  was 
exempt.  Miss  Sigrid  Johnson,  R.N.,  of  the  Clough  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Ongole  rendered  gracious  and  faithful  service,  “matching 
the  hour”  during  a  very  long  term. 

On  fields  where  evacuation  became  necessary,  missionaries  who 
returned  to  America  were  as  eager  to  stay  as  the  few  who  remained 
in  some  neighboring  area,  but  furloughs  were  overdue,  strength  was 
at  low  ebb,  and  their  future  service  was  at  stake.  Among  workers 
who  could  remain  at  their  posts,  as  in  India,  those  who  engaged 
in  relief  work  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  service.  Equally 
essential,  however,  was  the  service  of  their  colleagues,  who  carried 
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a  double  load  of  the  routine  work  on  the  station  in  order  to  release 
co-workers  for  the  emergency  that  was  clamoring  for  many  hands 
and  stout  hearts. 


BURMA  AND  ASSAM 

How  frustrated  were  the  missionaries  in  Burma  at  their  enforced 
evacuation!  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  many  found  themselves 
literally  serving  Burma  in  Assam.  The  harrowing  evacuation  of 
Burma’s  refugees  over  towering  mountains  covered  with  impene¬ 
trable  jungles  has  been  described  many  times  since  1942,  but  not  yet 
has  all  the  story  been  told;  the  mountain  paths  have  clutched  it 
into  silence.  Missionaries,  in  many  cases,  trekked  out  on  foot  with 
the  others. 

Mandalay  was  for  a  time  a  refuge  for  fugitives  from  the  south 
who  believed  war  would  not  reach  northern  Burma.  Here  mission¬ 
aries,  too,  made  a  stand,  hoping  to  avoid  complete  evacuation  and 
determined  to  minister  to  the  hundreds  who  died  or  were  wounded 
in  repeated  bombings.  Epidemics  and  fires  demanded  eternal 
vigilance.  The  residence  of  the  Woman’s  Society  was  a  haven  for 
every  one  until  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates.  The  way  Miss  Lucy 
Wiatt  provided  food  and  shelter  and  ready  hospitality  under  such 
conditions  will  remain  engraven  on  the  memories  of  the  scores  she 
cared  for.  With  poise  and  alert  efficiency,  ready  for  each  impending 
catastrophe,  she  kept  the  home  open  until  nearly  every  structure 
in  Mandalay  was  smouldering.  Grabbing  a  few  essential  belongings 
she  finally  left  Burma  in  a  jeep,  headed  she  scarcely  knew  where. 
The  destination  turned  out  to  be  West  China,  where  she  found  a 
helpful  place  in  the  mission.  It  was  important  for  her  to  be  in  India 
and  since  only  those  in  some  defense  occupation  could  secure  travel 
permits,  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  War  Information  in 
India  and  some  months  later  returned  to  the  United  States.* 

Upon  arrival  in  Assam,  Miss  Helen  Tufts  advertised  in  a  Cal¬ 
cutta  newspaper  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  scattered  staff  and  students 
of  English  Girls’  High  School,  Moulmein,  knowing  that  several  had 
perished  on  the  trek  out  of  Burma.  A  number  responded  from  all 
over  India,  and  throughout  1942,  in  addition  to  long  days  in  the 
Gauhati  refugee  service.  Miss  Tufts  spent  many  hours  writing  letters 
of  encouragement  to  girls  fighting  the  battle  to  regain  health  and 
find  employment.  Several  needed  financial  aid  until  adjustments 
could  be  made. 


•See  Missions,  June  1943,  pp.  346-349,  for  full  account. 
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A  mission  station  is  nearly  always  established  on  a  site  that  is 
a  crossroads  for  the  races  of  men.  Gauhati,  Assam,  with  its  Woman’s 
Hospital  had  probably  as  cosmopolitan  and  varied  an  experience 
during  the  war  as  any  one  station  on  any  Baptist  field.  Very  early 
in  the  invasion  of  Burma,  refugee  Indian  residents  of  the  country 
and  related  peoples  poured  into  Gauhati  needing  practically  every 
care  known  to  human  beings  for  body,  mind  and  soul.  Fortunately, 
with  them  came  evacuating  missionaries  who  knew  the  language, 
teachers  to  organize  the  large  bands  of  ill  and  orphaned  children, 
doctors  and  nurses  to  heal  broken  bodies  and  control  threatening 
epidemics. 

To  appreciate  the  heartache  of  the  women  engaged  in  this 
relief  work  during  these  days,  one  needs  to  read  from  their  letters 
only  a  few  such  passages  as  the  following: 

“A  girl  from  a  Moulmein  school  (south  Burma)  who  started  with 
forty  of  her  schoolmates  arrived  here,  the  only  survivor.  One  boy  of 
twelve  years  who  had  lost  both  parents  and  his  left  arm  on  the  trek 
had  a  younger  brother  and  sister  in  his  manly  care.  He  asked  me  to 
forgive  his  three-year-old  brother  for  crying,  for  he  still  missed  his 
parents  so  muchl  The  unutterable  pluck  of  that  lad.  I  found  another 
of  the  same  age  giving  up  his  playtime  and  working  with  infinite 
care  and  gentleness  to  feed  a  younger  child  who  could  not  eat  well 
alone.  One  boy  who  supposedly  had  lost  all  his  family  found  his 
sister  when  he  reached  the  orphanage.  It  was  a  great  moment  for 
them  both!  I  found  that  a  boy  who  persisted  in  asking  for  more  food 
than  he  could  eat  was  giving  the  extra  to  his  shy  little  brother  and 
sister  who  were  not  getting  enough.  The  ties  of  family  affection  were 
astonishing,”* 

There  were  as  many  as  120  of  these  children  on  the  compound 
at  one  time.  Miss  Verna  Blakeley,  a  nurse,  heard  that  there  were 
orphans  stranded  farther  north.  When  she  returned  to  Gauhati,  she 
resembled  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  with  her  hungry  little  waifs 
following  her.  As  the  children  recovered  and  relatives  in  India  were 
located,  missionaries  and  Indian  helpers  supervised  taking  the 
„  groups  into  strange  parts  of  the  country.  Miss  Helen  Tufts,  Burma, 
and  Miss  Carolyn  Gleich,  Gauhati,  had  a  “good  hectic  trip”  taking 
ninety  children  into  India  when  there  was  a  breach  on  the  railway. 
Miss  Blakeley  and  Dr.  Martha  Gifford,  Burma,  who  did  a  colossal 
piece  of  work  for  Burma  refugees,  took  fifty-four  into  Nepal.  For 
food  on  the  train  they  lined  a  tin  trunk  with  fresh  banana  leaves 
and  filled  it  with  cooked  rice.  They  had  to  change  trains  an  ex- 

♦Letters  of  Helen  L.  Tufts  and  Dr.  Martha  J.  Gifford. 
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asperating  number  of  times  but  finally  arrived.  A  man  came  to  look 
over  the  children,  and  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  claimed 
a  six-year-old  as  his  son.  There  were  many  similar  occasions  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  reunited  families. 

During  June,  July  and  August  1942,  bungalows,  schools  and  the 
hospital  were  crowded  to  the  doors  with  the  very  ill  and  dying.  Miss 
Edna  Stever  spent  herself  nursing  and  securing  supplies  and  food. 
Miss  Millie  Marvin  set  up  an  evacuee  hospital  out  in  the  town  and 
with  untrained  help  cared  for  hundreds  of  refugees.  Assamese  women 
doctors  and  nurses  on  the  staff  worked  all  day  and  often  half  the 
night  with  great  devotion  to  duty.  No  task  was  too  menial,  too  dirty 
or  laden  with  germs.  When  conditions  became  more  normal  Dr. 
Alice  Randall,  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  wrote  in  retrospect,  “The 
look  in  the  eyes  of  those  unfortunate  multitudes  will  haunt  us 
forever.” 


MINISTRY  TO  TROOPS  OF  THE  ALLIES 

Troops  of  the  Allies  arrived  almost  on  the  heels  of  the  evacuees 
from  Burma,  first  the  Indians,  then  the  British  Tommies.  Remark¬ 
ably  soon  after  their  arrival,  the  dust  of  Gauhati’s  roads  covered 
the  sweating  G.I.’s,  who  poured  into  the  American  mission  canteen 
hungry,  lonesome  in  a  strange  land,  with  socks  undarned  at  one 
extreme  of  need,  and,  at  the  other,  with  hearts  starved  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  fireside.  Miss  Tufts  wrote,  “I  have  poured  gallons  of  tea  and  cut 
mountains  of  bread  at  the  canteen.”  Many  Red  Cross  and  Army 
nurses  found  the  mission  a  haven. 

Spiritual  needs  of  these  men  were  not  considered  less  urgent 
than  their  obvious  social  needs.  Miss  Ethel  Nichols  told  how  the 
women  provided  for  church  services,  “Rather  than  omit  the  regular 
service  in  English  for  the  soldiers,  we  women  got  together  and  de¬ 
cided  to  conduct  the  service  even  if  the  men  missionaries  were  out 
of  town.  Over  one  hundred  Christian  Indian  soldiers  came  to  the 
Gauhati  Christmas  dinner  planned  especially  for  them.  Before  they 
left,  we  saw  some  of  them  kneeling  under  the  trees  to  have  a  service 
in  their  own  language,  unknown  to  us  but  known  to  our  Father.” 

From  the  Belgian  Congo  to  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  mission 
homes  and  churches  were  open  to  service  men  and  women  of  the 
Allied  Nations.  An  American  airman  forced  down  in  West  China, 
in  his  wanderings  to  locate  any  familiar  place,  found  a  busy  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  woman  enjoying  life  in  an  American  home  nestled  away 
in  the  hills!  In  Sadiya,  Assam,  Christmas  became  more  like  the  ones 
back  home  because  a  missionary  mother  and  father  transformed  the 
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whole  occasion.  In  South  India  a  mission  hospital  for  women  and 
children  found  their  contribution  to  be  a  ward  just  for  ill  Allied 
airmen  who  needed  American  food  and  medicine  and  the  touch  of 
home.  In  Jorhat,  Assam,  the  women’s  bungalow  was  a  rendezvous 
for  tea,  a  worthwhile  chat,  that  evangelistic  talk  that  changed  men’s 
minds,  strengthened  motives  for  good,  and  ended  in  baptisms. 

For  some  three  years  Kharpur,  railroad  center  and  mission 
station  in  Bengal,  was  the  spiritual  haven  and  social  headquarters 
of  literally  hundreds  of  service  men  and  women.  These  military 
visitors  to  the  Orient  welcomed  a  practical,  consistent  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  mission  hospitals,  schools  and  churches,  and,  in 
several  instances,  set  up  a  fund  for  scholarships  for  village  children 
or  helped  a  struggling  church  or  even  kept  alive  a  piece  of  work 
shut  off  from  contributions  from  the  outside. 


ASSAM 

Trying  to  carry  on  a  semblance  of  mission  work  around  mili¬ 
tary  operations  was  almost  incongruous  and  in  some  instances 
proved  hazardous.  While  returning  from  a  conference,  a  group  of 
missionaries  in  Assam  traveled  over  the  usual  road,  now  badly 
broken  by  military  traffic,  and  met  with  an  accident  in  which  all  of 
them  were  hurt  more  or  less  seriously.  Miss  Marion  Tait  of  Gola- 
ghat  suffered  a  spinal  injury,  and  wearing  a  cast  that  encased  the 
entire  trunk  of  her  body,  she  enplaned  for  the  United  States.  She 
was  the  only  woman  on  the  hospital  plane,  lying  on  a  stretcher 
fastened  to  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  twenty  men.  Within  three  days 
after  leaving  Karachi,  India,  she  found  herself  in  Miami,  Florida! 

Excerpts  from  Miss  Ethel  Nichols’  letters  revealed  the  daily 
life  of  other  workers,  as  well  as  her  own,  “I  went  to  church  after 
giving  seventeen  doses  of  quinine.  Usually  this  month  is  my  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  hills,  but  work  with  the  orphans  is  a  different  kind  of 
vacation.  We  began  to  clean  the  school  building  to  get  rid  of  the 
‘evacuee  smell’  and  make  it  safe  for  the  school  children.  During 
September  I  began  setting  out  trees  for  firewood  and  put  a  lot  more 
fish  in  our  tank.”  Miss  Helen  Tufts,  going  to  Tura  to  take  charge 
of  the  girls’  school,  also  was  confronted  with  food  problems,  ‘‘I 
gave  the  girls  a  garden  plot  apiece  and  they  have  had  a  fine  crop. 
I  have  chuckled  to  find  little  vagrant  gardens  everywhere:  can 
hardly  step  without  crushing  one.” 

In  April  1944,  the  Japanese  invaded  Assam  itself  and  left  in  the 
wake  of  their  short-lived  advance  hundreds  of  dead,  homeless  and 
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hungry,  and  damaged  or  demolished  mission  property.  Most  of  the 
territory  affected  lay  in  the  area  developed  by  workers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society. 


BURMA 

Returning  to  Burma,  the  first  love  of  Baptists,  what  can  be  said 
of  Burma  now?  The  depths  of  her  suffering  and  painful  political 
experience  can  never  be  captured  on  paper.  The  last  missionaries 
to  leave  the  country  in  1942  were  Miss  Lucy  Bonney  and  Miss  Mary 
Laughlin  of  the  Woman’s  Society.  They  left  behind  in  the  Kachin 
Hills  one  of  the  stoutest  hearts  that  beats  for  Christ  anywhere, 
Gawlu  Lu,  a  fearless  little  Kachin  woman,  less  than  five  feet  tall, 
guiding  pastors  and  securing  their  support,  acting  in  dangerous 
times  as  liaison  between  exiled  missionaries  and  the  churches  and 
schools  of  the  Kachins,  earning  her  own  way  and  enough  to  help 
the  work  by  being  an  interpreter  for  a  military  office.  The  two 
evacuating  missionaries  spent  some  time  in  the  remote  Kachin 
Triangle,  a  former  field  of  Baptists,  and  started  the  long  walk  into 
Assam  only  when  the  Japanese  came  into  the  community.  They  ran 
out  of  food,  even  salt,  and  then  were  fed  by  watchful  airplane  pilots 
who  dropped  food  for  evacuation  parties.  After  days  of  walking, 
they  were  taken  into  Assam  by  plane.  Many  missionaries  escaped 
from  Burma  and  East  China  with  only  the  possessions  they  could 
carry. 

Kachin  men  and  women  refugees  numbering  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  were  located  by  Government  in  a  center  at  Gauhati  and  later 
at  Sadiya,  Assam,  a  lofty  station  in  the  mountains.  The  women  had 
lost  loved  ones,  had  suffered  many  hardships  and  were  completely 
bewildered.  When  word  of  their  plight  reached  Miss  Bonney,  she 
walked  into  their  camp  one  day  unannounced.  With  utter  astonish¬ 
ment  at  seeing  their  old-time  friend  from  north  Burma,  they  gave 
her  a  hearty  greeting,  tears  of  gratitude  in  their  eyes.  Ma  Chit  Khin, 
also  from  Burma,  and  Ma  Thein  Tin  helped  her  teach  the  women 
to  weave  and  to  make  their  living  again.  Miss  Laughlin  joined  them 
in  Sadiya  until  northern  Burma  was  liberated  and  the  Kachins  could 
return.  Then  the  two  missionaries  made  their  way  to  Calcutta,  India, 
to  read  proof  for  the  Kachin  New  Testament  in  process  of  printing. 
They  also  served  part-time  as  hostesses  with  the  Y.W.C.A.  The  day 
came  when  the  proof  was  read  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  needed  them  in 
Ragoon,  Burma.  So  the  last  missionaries  to  leave  Burma  were  the 
first  women  missionaries  to  gain  entrance  to  the  country  again. 
Letters  from  Burmese  friends  tell  in  glowing  terms  how  much  it 
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meant  to  them  to  have  their  missionaries  stay  in  India  poised  for 
return  at  first  opportunity.  These  first  two  returned  home  for  fur¬ 
lough,  and  Miss  Helen  Hunt  and  Miss  Marian  Shivers  have  begun 
service  in  Burma  again.  Other  women  are  also  in  India,  anxious 
to  cross  the  Bay  of  Bengal  though  they  are  promised  only  hard¬ 
ships  upon  arrival. 

The  heroism  of  women  missionaries  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  Burmese  friends.  Miss  Dorothy  Rich  and 
Miss  Marion  Beebe  dared  to  enter  bombed  areas,  helped  uncover 
people  buried  in  the  debris  of  their  homes  or  places  of  work,  carried 
stretchers  or  pushed  carts  bearing  the  injured  to  centers  of  first  aid, 
and  nursed  their  wounds.  They  would  not  evacuate  until  almost 
the  last  way  out  was  cut  off.  Yes,  Burma  remembers  and  letters  carry 
appeals  for  the  return  of  their  friends  who  remined  faithful  in 
fiery  times. 

Christians  of  Burma  also  stood  the  test  as  it  came  to  them. 
Pastors  were  martyred,  Karens  suffered  cruelly  for  their  faith,  and 
Christians  everywhere  suffered  from  suspicion  and  open  persecution 
because  of  the  Name  they  bore.  Karen  choirs  now  sing  with  new 
meaning  “My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less  than  Jesus’  blood  and 
righteousness,”  the  grand  old  hymn  sung  by  Karen  martyrs  on  their 
way  to  certain  death  during  the  three  years  of  Japanese  occupation. 
Dr.  Helen  Dwe,  who  remained  in  Burma,  performed  operations  on 
wounded  soldiers  at  the  front,  giving  as  expert  care  to  Japanese 
wounded  as  to  her  own  loyal  countrymen,  thereby  furnishing  a 
demonstration  of  Christian  mercy  that  was  inescapable. 

Christian  literature  was  widely  and  deliberately  destroyed  in 
both  the  Philippines  and  Burma.  Because  Christian  work  is  greatly 
handicapped  without  the  printed  page,  missionaries  who  could  not 
reach  Burma  began  work  on  the  restoration  of  this  loss.  They  were 
helped  by  educated  evacuees  whose  native  languages  were  those  of 
the  several  races  of  Burma.  The  Judson  Press,  formerly  at  Rangoon, 
was  set  up  in  a  limited  way  in  Jubbulpore,  Central  Provinces,  India, 
a  center  of  learning  where  libraries  are  available.  Type  was  borrowed 
and  India  was  combed  for  type-setters.  Miss  Bonney  translated 
materials  into  the  Kachin  language.  Miss  Beebe  prepared  materials 
for  Karen  women’s  meetings.  Miss  Marian  Reifsneider  prepared 
Sunday  school  materials  for  the  Burmese.  Miss  Selma  Maxville  had 
just  given  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  printing  two 
of  the  Gospels  in  the  Mon  language,  but  the  precious  pages  were  lost 
during  the  invasion.  She  began  again,  in  addition  to  her  work  in 
the  hospitals  in  Tura  and  Jorhat,  Assam,  this  time  with  the  Gospel 
of  Mark. 
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SERVANTS  EXTRAORDINARY 


In  many  cases  women  having  to  leave  their  own  work  filled 
emergencies  in  other  fields.  Missionaries  from  China  were  found 
in  South  India,  Bengal-Orissa,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.  Many  from 
Burma  served  in  South  India,  Assam,  the  Belgian  Congo  and  in 
strategic  work  in  other  denominations  in  northern  India,  where 
women  organized  a  sewing  circle  that  made  garments  to  be  flown 
into  Burma  for  destitute  people.  In  new  areas  they  learned  strange 
tongues  so  that  the  missionary  assigned  to  the  work  might  leave  for 
overdue  furlough.  Nurses  and  doctors  were  in  great  demand  in  mis¬ 
sion  hospitals  on  other  fields  and  in  Red  Cross.  Women  not  knowing 
the  language  on  the  adopted  field  greatly  relieved  the  load  by  caring 
for  property,  keeping  accounts,  teaching  classes  in  English,  manag¬ 
ing  schools  and  hospitals  and  the  mission  homes  that  increasingly 
served  as  small  hotels  as  wayfarers  dropped  in. 

A  great  bond  of  understanding  has  grown  up  between  mission 
fields,  both  because  of  these  new  and  firm  friendships  between 
workers  and  also  because  women’s  societies  in  more  fortunate  mis¬ 
sion  fields  gave  sacrificially  to  feed  the  hungry  during  the  famine 
in  India.  The  women  of  South  India  arranged  benefit  programs 
and  accumulated  a  fund  to  help  the  women  of  Burma  as  soon  as 
money  can  be  sent  there.  Many  Indian  refugees  from  Burma, 
migrant  workers  and  business  men,  returned  to  Telugu  areas  of 
South  India,  most  of  them  destitute.  India  then  knew  first-hand 
what  she  had  been  spared  and  gave  liberally  in  gratitude. 

By  helping  in  boys’  schools  women  were  able  to  aid  the  district 
work  indirectly  when  gasoline  rationing  put  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  men  who  had  to  do  village  itinerating  by  bicycle,  bullock-cart 
or  on  foot.  Women  evangelists  also  walked  incredible  distances  or 
went  by  bullock-cart  as  in  the  olden  days  in  order  to  maintain  their 
evangelistic  work. 

“Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.’’  Good  and  faithful 
have  they  all  been,  each  one,  “servants  extraordinary,’’  exponents 
of  a  living  faith,  for  “faith  without  works  is  dead.”  A  naval  com¬ 
mander  who  tried  to  phrase  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  few  remaining 
of  his  crew  who  brought  an  almost  demolished  ship  to  home  port 
after  terrific  damage  by  Japanese  planes  said  of  them,  “They  dug 
up  greatness  from  within  themselves.” 
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PART  II 


A  FIRST  TERM  IN  EAST  CHINA 
Esther  1.  Salzman 

“ODD  JOBS  AS  I  JOLT  ALONG” 
Ruth  Mather 


A  WORSHIP  SERVICE 

MISSIONARIES  STATE  THEIR  CASE 
BEING  A  CHRISTIAN  IN  WAR-TIME 


Directories 

I.  Women  Released  from  Internment  Camp 

II.  War-time  Sailings 

III.  Women  Serving  Other  Fields 

IV.  Women  Employed  at  Home 

V.  Martyrs  in  the  Philippine  Islands 


Turn  again  our  captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the  south.  They 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.  Psalm  126:4-6 


LET’S  GO  BACK  TO  MANDALAY 
Tune:  “On  the  Road  to  Mandalay” 


By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  tall  and  stately  on  the  hill, 

There  are  Burmese  souls  awaiting,  souls  awaiting,  waiting  still; 

And  the  wind  is  in  the  palm  trees,  and  to  me  it  seems  to  say, 

“Come  you  back,  you  Christian  people. 

Come  you  back  to  Mandalay, 

Come  you  back  to  preach  and  pray. 

Come  you  back  to  Mandalay, 

There  it’s  night,  there  is  no  day; 

Can’t  you  see  the  needy  people 
From  Rangoon  to  Mandalay? 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 

Now  it’s  night  instead  of  day; 

When  comes  dawn,  when  comes  the  morning, 

Christian  friends  so  far  away?” 

The  land  was  filled  with  beauty  and  her  folks  were  glad  and  gay. 

Now  their  faith  is  sorely  tested,  filled  their  hearts  with  great  dismay. 

Can  you  hear  her  people  trekking,  looking  for  a  peaceful  land? 

Can  you  see  discouraged  churches. 

Looking  for  a  helping  hand. 

Looking  for  a  helping  hand? 

Hands  to  stretch  out  firm  and  strong. 

Hands  to  right  another’s  wrong. 

Grateful  hearts  she’d  stretch  to  meet  them 
And  she’d  lift  her  heart  in  song; 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 

Where  despair  doth  walk  today— 

Must  they  look  in  vain  for  courage 
From  their  friends  so  far  away? 

Let  us  go  there  with  the  Gospel,  with  our  best  against  the  worst. 

With  the  message  of  our  Saviour,  for  naught  else  can  quench  that  thirst. 
Oh,  their  need  to  us  is  calling,  and  it’s  there  that  we  should  go. 

To  the  sin-sick  and  the  weary. 

All  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  woe. 

All  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  woe. 

Let’s  go  back  to  Mandalay, 

Teach  again  to  sing  and  pray; 

Can’t  we  hear  the  Saviour  saying, 

“Love  those  friends  of  Mandalay”? 

Let’s  go  back  to  Mandalay, 

Preach  and  praise  and  sing  and  pray. 

And  we’ll  win  them  for  our  Master, 

For  the  Christ  we  serve  today. 

—Martha  J.  Gifford,  M.  D.,  1944 
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A  FIRST  TERM  IN  EAST  CHINA 


The  town  is  Kinhwa.  The  night  is  dark.  The  Japanese  are  at 
hand.  Four  missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Davies,  Miss  Ruth 
Mather  and  Miss  Esther  I.  Salzman,  trust  their  lives  to  an  uncertain 
Chinese  boat  that  pushes  out  away  from  the  city  wall  and  down  the 
river.  Slow!  slow!  Miss  Salzman’s  letters  tell  the  adventures  of  the 
war  years  before  she  again  saw  her  homeland. 

Miss  Salzman,  a  registered  nurse  and  first-term  missionary  to 
China,  arrived  in  the  country  just  as  the  war  began  to  reveal  its 
seriousness.  In  January  1942,  the  mission  called  her  back  from 
language  study  in  Peiping  in  the  north  so  that  she  might  be  with  the 
rest  of  the  mission  family  in  the  port  city  of  Shanghai.  She  and  Miss 
Ruth  Mather  made  the  trip  together,  largely  at  night,  on  a  Chinese 
coal  freighter  with  an  Italian  captain,  running  the  blockade  along 
the  coast.  One  night  they  were  close  enough  to  the  enemy  to  see 
the  light  of  their  cigarettes.  Their  choicest  earthly  goods  had  to  be 
given  up  as  contraband  in  the  process  of  getting  through  Chinese 
customs.  Upon  eventual  arrival  in  Wenchow  they  found  that  a 
Chinese  friend  from  Kinhwa,  their  station,  had  come  to  take  them 
home.  They  arrived  in  an  open  truck  so  covered  with  dust  that  all 
the  passengers  looked  alike. 

There  was  no  rest  in  Kinhwa  for  the  new  missionary  to  pursue 
language  study.  Air  raids  became  routine,  and  within  a  month  when 
the  Japanese  troops  drew  near,  the  Pickford  Memorial  Hospital 
had  to  evacuate— in  a  box  car  in  a  pouring  rain  that  held  off  enemy 
bombing  at  least.  Destination  Yushan,  to  the  west.  Within  two  weeks 
the  Japanese  retreated  and  the  hospital  personnel  moved  back.  On 
May  9  a  general  evacuation  order  was  given,  but  so  many  bombing 
and  front-line  casualties  were  brought  in  under  cover  of  darkness 
that  the  hospital  staff  continued,  often  working  far  into  the  night. 

Finally,  they  had  to  go.  They  packed  supplies  and  medicines, 
which  never  got  farther  than  the  front  porch  because  coolies,  rick¬ 
sha  and  cart  men  had  evacuated.  By  the  twenty-first  the  train  and 
tracks  had  been  bombed.  Goods  were  repacked  and  the  journey 
was  begun  at  midnight  on  a  small,  leaky  boat  with  one  boatman  in¬ 
stead  of  four.  To  reach  the  boat  the  four  missionaries  walked  through 
an  empty  city,  past  many  barbed  wire  entanglements  and  pill-boxes. 
Five  days  were  spent  on  the  boat,  and  as  they  passed  one  city  they 
missed  the  Japanese  by  just  two  hours!  A  stop  was  made  hopefully, 
but  after  ten  more  days  the  Japanese  were  again  so  close  that  the 
party,  now  increased  by  other  fugitives,  walked  farther  inland.  Five 
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days  and  the  “big  guns”  began  again.  More  precious  baggage  left 
behind  and  three  days  of  nightmare:  blistering  sun,  little  food  or 
safe  drinking  water,  constantly  on  the  alert  to  hide,  repeatedly  caught 
up  among  retreating  Chinese  soldiers  using  the  same  road,  no  sleep. 
On  the  third  day  an  open  truck  offered  a  ride— on  top  of  cases  of 
hand  grenades,  but  the  offer  was  joyfully  accepted.  Finally,  British 
missionaries  in  Pucheng,  Fukien  Province,  gave  the  party  of  fifteen 
a  refuge.  For  six  weeks  they  slept  on  boards  placed  on  sawhorses. 
Then  on  to  Nanping,  Fukien,  to  join  a  large  American  Methodist 
Mission,  where  Miss  Salzman  knew  there  was  a  friend  from  her  home 
town.  The  future  promised  a  degree  of  security  and  a  place  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Friends  donated  clothes  until  she  wore  an  “international  ward¬ 
robe.”  Just  then  the  Japanese  retreated  and  Miss  Barnham  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission  and  Miss  Salzman  decided  they  must  return 
to  minister  to  the  suffering  in  the  area  they  had  just  left. 

They  traveled  back  over  the  150  miles,  half-way  by  bus  and 
the  rest  of  the  way  by  bicycle  when  possible  or  by  pushing  their 
bicycles  over  torn-up  roads  or  across  planks  that  replaced  the  bridges. 
The  roads  were  built  along  the  mountain  sides  with  precipices  on 
the  outer  edge.  Villages  along  the  way  were  masses  of  ruins.  Kiang- 
shan  was  their  place  of  service  for  the  next  nine  months.  Inflation 
was  so  acute  that  board  alone  averaged  over  twenty  dollars  a  day. 
National  Relief  Committee  funds  provided  expenses  of  their  relief 
work.  Since  Miss  Salzman  had  lost  practically  all  of  her  possessions, 
the  Woman’s  Mission  Board  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  send  her 
money  for  refit.  With  cloth  at  fourteen  dollars  per  foot  she  had  to 
wear  practically  all  she  owned  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  an  unusually 
bitter  winter. 

The  China  Inland  Mission  house  in  bombed  Kiangshan  was 
almost  without  partitions  and  the  walls  were  full  of  holes.  The 
women  built  a  stove  with  an  oven,  using  stone  and  plaster,  and 
they  slept  on  boards  with  sacks  of  straw  for  mattresses.  They  were 
mobbed  by  crowds  without  homes,  food  or  clothing.  Many  times 
these  afflicted  people  reported  half  or  more  of  their  families  killed 
the  previous  summer.  Some  of  the  women  they  set  to  sewing,  men 
they  set  to  cleaning  up  the  bombed  town,  and  their  ten  orphans 
to  gathering  grass  from  the  hillsides  to  be  used  as  fuel  in  the  rice 
kitchen.  One  hundred  and  fifty  people  came  twice  a  day  with  chop 
sticks  and  empty  bowls.  Rice  was  seven  dollars  a  pound.  Mornings 
Miss  Salzman  conducted  a  clinic.  Her  “shingle”  might  have  read, 
“Ulcers,  malaria  and  scabies  treated  here.”  Always  the  gospel  was 
preached  and  one  patient  asked  her  to  come  to  his  home  for  the 
burning  of  their  kitchen  gods  and  ancestral  tablets. 
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Her  letter  of  February  8,  1943,  concluded:  “I  know  our  Father 
can  give  you  at  home  the  same  protection  and  joy  He  is  showering 
upon  us.”  Certainly,  as  they  shared  the  riches  of  the  gospel  by  word, 
these  missionaries  must  have  lived  its  treasures  day  by  day  to  find 
“showers  of  blessing”  under  such  conditions. 

From  May  1943  to  March  1944,  Miss  Salzman  was  in  Fuchow 
studying  the  language.  During  this  time  she  saw  again  valiant  little 
Miss  Ang,  also  doing  relief  work,  and  several  of  the  loyal  evacuated 
nurses  from  the  mission  hospital  at  Kinhwa,  all  anxious  to  get  back 
to  the  mission.  She  wrote  of  how  much  a  cable  expressing  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Board’s  concern  for  East  China  missionaries  meant  to  her  in  her 
isolation. 

The  British  Church  Missionary  Society  urged  her  to  come  to 
Kienow  to  help  restore  the  disrupted  work  in  their  bombed  hospital. 
Glass  was  gone  from  the  hospital  windows,  and  moths  could  fly 
freely  into  the  field  of  surgical  operations.  If  the  one  surgical  needle 
were  dropped,  everyone  waited  while  a  nurse  fanned  a  charcoal 
fire  to  sterilize  it  again.  In  this  neighboring  hospital  Miss  Salzman 
rejoiced  to  hear  patients  from  the  Kinhwa  area  say  they  first  heard 
the  gospel  at  Pickford  Memorial  Hospital. 

She  was  barely  settled  in  Kienow  when  the  American  Consul 
asked  all  Americans  to  evacuate  East  China.  On  June  17  she  started, 
this  time  for  the  United  States,  the  slow  way.  First,  a  small  river 
boat  to  join  a  little  band  of  Americans;  then  torn  up  roads,  plane 
service  jammed  with  evacuees,  delays  in  flying  schedules  because  of 
Japanese  planes— Hengyang,  Kweilin,  Kunming.  July  5  the  party 
flew  the  Hump  in  eight  hours— Kunming,  China,  to  Calcutta, 
India,  with  the  Ledo  Road  curled  below  them.  A  crowded  army 
transport  out  of  Bombay,  thirty-seven  days  under  military  regula¬ 
tions,  constantly  carrying  life  belts— October  6,  1944,  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  the  West,  America!  Buildings  intact,  food,  well-dressed 
people,  gay  colors,  display  windows,  a  ten-cent  store,  books  and 
magazines,  a  chance  to  sit  quietly  when  planes  roar  overhead- 
home. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  back?” 

“Yes,  if  the  Lord  so  leads.  Unpleasant  times  have  been  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  knowledge  that  He  was  near  and  I  was  where  He 
had  directed  me  to  go.  I  pray  for  broad  vision  and  great  wisdom.” 
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“ODD  JOBS  AS  I  JOLT  ALONG” 


The  faithfully  written  letters  of  Miss  Ruth  Mather,  East  China, 
during  her  global  itinerary  arrived  like  a  benediction  in  her  home 
and  at  Baptist  Mission  Headquarters.  Some  began,  “Date  may  be 
wrong,  for  I  have  no  calendar.” 

Before  evacuation  from  Kinhwa  she  relayed  all  the  information 
she  could  glean  regarding  colleagues  beleaguered  in  their  stations 
or  interned  in  Shanghai.  She  wrote  for  herself  and  for  many  Chinese 
friends,  such  as  Miss  Ang  and  Miss  Esther  Sing,  who  were  facing 
great  hazards  to  administer  relief  and  maintain  evacuated  schools 
as  long  as  possible.  Miss  Ang  was  robbed  four  times  and  lost  her 
home.  She  reported  conditions  “behind  the  scenes.”  Cheng  Mei 
Girls’  School,  Miss  Ang’s  school  for  thirty  years,  had  been  taken 
over  as  the  highest  headquarters  of  the  Japanese  Army.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  P.  Davies’  home  was  living  quarters  for  Japanese  officers. 
The  church  at  Kinhwa  was  a  social  center;  the  hospital,  a  Japanese 
hospital;  only  four  mission  chapels  escaped  the  torch.  Miss  Ang  went 
to  visit  and  encourage  each  little  congregation;  school  girls  joined 
guerrillas  as  nurses;  Christians  of  all  denominations  gathered  each 
Sunday  in  any  available  place  to  hear  God’s  word  from  any  leader, 
man  or  woman,  equipped  to  present  the  truths  they  hungered  to 
hear. 

Miss  Esther  Sing  went  inland  with  students  of  Riverside  Acad¬ 
emy  and  as  long  as  possible  sent  Miss  Mather  in  free  territory 
reports  concerning  the  missionaries  held  in  Ningpo.  Miss  Sing  later 
joined  the  staff  of  a  Union  High  School  at  Ninghai,  Chekiang,  a 
refugee  school  from  Ningpo.  Word  of  missionaries  and  Chinese 
friends  during  those  days  was  prized  possession.  Miss  Mather  kept 
as  near  occupied  territory  as  possible  so  that  she  might  re-enter  the 
mission.  The  way  never  opened. 

After  the  quartet  of  missionaries  left  Kinhwa  that  eventful  mid¬ 
night,  Miss  Mather’s  destination  was  Shaowu,  Fukien  Province,  to 
work  among  students  of  evacuated  Hangchow  University.  She  set  up 
her  living  quarters  in  a  rat-infested  room  over  a  soldiers’  barracks, 
the  only  place  available.  Excerpts  from  her  letters  describing  evacua¬ 
tion  and  her  new  life  tell  the  story  best; 

“June  27,  1942— being  an  account  of  the  trek  from  Kwangfeng 
(Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Davies,  Esther  Salzman  and  Ruth  Mather  in 
the  party).  How  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  the  scenes  on  that  road 
that  afternoon!  Fear  of  the  enemy  and  their  airplanes,  fear  of 
bandits  drove  the  panic-stricken  mob  forward.  ‘Essentials’  were  being 
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left  behind.  Here  some  one  was  burning  account  books  and  papers; 
over  there  another  fire.  Things  were  just  dropped.  To  me  an  old 
family  clock  placed  tenderly  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  on  the  roadbank 
told  a  sad  story.  Trucks  were  broken  down,  some  burned  from  in¬ 
cendiary  bombs.  Flies  swarmed  about  a  dead  horse.  ‘What  an  odor!’ 
I  remarked  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  ‘Don’t  look  that  way,  four  bodies 
machine-gunned  yesterday’.  Crowds  ahead  were  clambering  down 
the  banks  of  the  river,  struggling  to  get  a  place  in  the  line  crossing 
the  make-shift  bridge.  The  opposite  bank  was  in  the  same  disorder. 
My  turn  came  and  I  stepped  boldly  forth  onto  the  boat  that  was  the 
first  step  of  the  bridge,  then  across  a  plank  to  another  boat  and  then 
from  three  bamboo  poles  bound  together  which  sagged  under  water 
onto  another  slippery  plank,  on  and  on,  grabbing  any  one  to  steady 
myself  on  the  slippery  places.  On  to  some  place  of  shelter  for  the 
night.  A  deserted  house.  Merrily  and  wearily  we  joked  about  our 
rooms  and  their  equipment,  pretending  it  was  a  modern  hotel,  as 
we  unrolled  our  bedrolls  on  doors  and  planks  and  hung  mosquito 
nets  above  them.  Boiled  water  and  rice  and  sleep. 

“Morning,  and  we  started  with  confidence.  Already  we  felt  as  if 
we  knew  some  of  the  other  groups  that  were  walking  the  same  road 
—the  young  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and  another  strapped 
to  her  back;  the  father  with  four  little  boys  trudging  along  in  front 
of  him;  the  aged  sick  woman  on  the  cart;  the  group  of  students 
sweltering  under  their  winter  coats  they  were  afraid  to  give  up.  Put 
your  right  foot  forward,  then  your  left;  you  can’t  stop  until  you 
reach  that  tree  yonder;  left  foot,  right  foot,  keep  moving.  Oh,  for  a 
drink;  the  last  time  the  thermos  bottle  was  opened  there  was  just  a 
swallow  apiece— right  foot,  left  foot.  Oh,  see  those  flowers  up  there 
on  the  hillside— yes,  our  road  and  another  hairpin  curve  up  there. 
But,  there  are  planes,  so  hide  over  in  those  bushes.  Now  they’re  out 
of  sight,  but  we  can  hear  the  thud,  thud  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  Move  on.  We  can  rest  in  this  deserted  house. 

“The  house  next  to  it  is  not  deserted.  It  is  the  home  of  an  aged 
widow  with  her  daughters-in-law  whose  husbands  have  been  pressed 
into  service.  Yes,  we  can  use  her  stove  and  boil  water  and  rice.  Rice- 
strength  to  keep  right  foot,  left  foot  moving.  Is  that  on  the  ledge 
across  the  small  stream  a  man  asleep?  No,  just  a  successful  hit.  If 
only  a  few  of  our  planes  were  here!  We  hear  repeatedly,  ‘Why  aren’t 
your  planes  here?’  It’s  an  old,  old  story,  and  it’s  a  long,  long  road 
to  tramp.  Scenic  beauties  everywhere,  also  a  universal  expression  of 
extreme  weariness,  hopelessness,  ‘nothing  can  be  done’  except  that 
mechanical  act  of  right  foot  forward,  then  left  foot.  Move,  keep 
moving.  Where  to?  That  doesn’t  matter,  keep  moving,  keep  ahead 
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of  the  approaching  enemy.  We  try  to  find  a  smile  for  the  weariest 
but  seldom  get  one  in  reply.” 

“August  7,  1942:  Am  going  on  invitation  of  Hangchow  Uni¬ 
versity  to  assist  them  in  English  teaching  and  secretarial  work;  to 
be  student  counsellor  to  our  small  group  of  University  of  Shanghai 
students  who  will  be  studying  there,  hoping  to  preserve  them  as  a 
nucleus  for  later  University  activities;  and  there,  if  anywhere,  I  may 
continue  some  of  the  work  with  Kinhwa  Christian  Council.  I  shall 
lead  a  simple  life,  for  I  have  nothing  with  me  with  which  to  set  up 
housekeeping  except  one  napkin,  four  teaspoons,  a  paring  knife, 
and  a  can-opener  with  only  one  can  of  soup  left.”  Later  at  Shaowu— 
“Our  Kinhwa  servant  woman  beat  us  here  by  several  days  and  was 
pathetically  glad  to  see  me  and  tears  still  come  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looks  at  the  little  we  have  and  thinks  of  what  we  left.  It’s  going  to 
be  fun  seeing  how  we  can  adapt  local  things  and  how  little  we  can 
get  along  with,  for  now  isn’t  the  time  to  accumulate  ‘things.’  We 
have  found  out  that  had  we  been  delayed  even  one  day  on  the  trek 
we  would  have  been  caught  by  the  encircling  army.” 

In  spite  of  such  hardships  during  the  long  winter  of  1942-1943 
Miss  Mather  never  had  an  illness. 

“December,  1942:  It’s  amazing  how  one  can  develop  a  system 
of  partial  baths  that  takes  one  round  the  whole  anatomy  a  couple 
of  times  a  week  without  much  exposure  to  the  frigid  atmosphere. 
Dressing  is  like  planning  a  campaign,  getting  the  right  layers  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  bathing  process  becomes  more 
unimportant  constantly!  Christmas  is  coming.  Festivities  start  here 
in  my  room.  The  Ruggleses  in  ‘Birds’  Christmas  Carol’  won’t  have 
anything  on  me.  Chekiang  Province  looks  like  a  plucked  hen,  they 
say.  Starvation  everywhere  and  winter  there’ll  be  freezing  too.  Our 
people  who  remained  near  Kinhwa  have  all  been  robbed  four  or 
five  times.  Those  who  came  out  lost  everything!” 

In  addition  to  teaching  a  heavy  schedule  of  classes  Miss  Mather 
gave  personal  help  to  Baptists  and  other  students  from  all  over 
eastern  China.  Not  one  student  from  the  University  of  Shanghai  had 
a  textbook.  She  dispensed  funds  from  the  National  Student  Relief 
Committee,  Government  loans,  special  grants  from  America,  includ¬ 
ing  Northern  Baptist  relief  money  sent  to  Mr.  Davies.  Very  few 
students  could  contact  their  homes,  some  were  ill,  all  were  lonely 
and  worried.  Many  had  been  caught  away  from  home  when  a 
blockade  was  imposed.  Others  were  refugees.  Some  of  them  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  full-time  Christian  service.  Here  was  the  hope  for  the 
future  of  China.  Parents  of  some  of  them  were  college  graduates. 
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Most  of  them  had  never  received  aid  in  their  lives  and  granting  of 
relief  funds  had  to  be  done  most  tactfully.  Many  non-Christians 
found  Christ. 

Hours  were  spent  in  personal  conferences  with  troubled  Baptist 
students.  There  was  an  occasional  meager  but  happy  party  for  the 
sake  of  morale.  Each  Saturday  evening  students  met  for  genuine 
prayer  in  her  rooms,  “the  only  fairly  large  place  for  meeting  out¬ 
side  of  the  school.  My  one  small  kerosene  lamp  and  candles  give  good 
enough  light  to  let  us  sing  hymns,  read  the  Bible,  testify  and  pray.” 

Commencement  Day  arrived  in  June  1943.  Miss  Mather  had  to 
serve  as  mother  or  both  parents  for  students  from  all  over  East 
China,  youth  who  had  lost  loved  ones  in  the  war  or  whose  parents 
were  in  occupied  territory.  One  “son”  from  the  University  of  Shang¬ 
hai  received  his  Hangchow  University  diploma  from  Fukien  Chris¬ 
tian  University,  so  amalgamated  were  the  Christian  refugee  in¬ 
stitutions.  Communion  service  followed.  Vacation  Bible  Schools 
began  and  students  helped.  Groups  left  on  the  campus  held  Joint 
Fellowship  meetings.  Several  students  joined  the  church  in  July. 
Rains  and  cloudbursts  alternated. 

In  September  1943  Miss  Mather  wrote  of  the  uses  of  her  home: 
“My  versatile  rooms  are  again  going  through  a  metamorphosis.  In 
a  couple  of  weeks  I  shall  have  been  here  a  year  and  in  my  two  rooms 
I  have  moved  my  bedroom  three  times  and  the  kitchen  twice,  and 
dining-room  innumerable  times.  I  have  had  a  dormitory,  a  social 
hall,  a  prayer  meeting  room,  etc.,  for  the  school  and  now  I  am  to 
have  a  class  room!  Very  convenient  for  me!  Very  much  of  a  nuisance 
as  well!  The  students  laugh  about  it,  too.  I  am  alone  on  this  side 
of  the  river. 

“We  use  charcoal  for  cooking,  tea  oil  for  lard,  pay  $6  a  day 
for  a  pint  of  milk;  $34  for  ‘almost  a  pound’  of  liver;  duck  eggs 
$3.50  each;  $8.00  for  a  new  red  pencil;  $60  for  a  bottle  of  ink.  We 
are  in  bed  at  seven  at  night,  for  candles  are  expensive  and  camphor- 
oil-light  too  poor  to  work  by.  Under  a  net  in  bed  we  are  safe  from 
mosquitoes.  I  dress  Chinese  style  so  that  summer  garments  can  be 
padded  for  winter  wear. 

“Suddenly  a  week  ago  the  pfague  situation  increased  here  out¬ 
side  of  the  East  Gate  and  the  rats  in  the  building  where  the  Chinese 
faculty  lived  would  stagger  into  their  bedrooms  and  dining-room 
and  fall  down  and  die,  so  the  staff  fled  across  the  river  with  their  be¬ 
longings.  So  far  no  rats  have  used  our  building  as  their  morgue. 
However,  I  am  bolstering  up  my  inoculation  of  the  spring.  My 
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shoes  are  now  back  from  Foochow,  where  they  acquired  old  tire 
soles  and  will  be  good  for  a  hundred  years  more  or  less,  maybe, 
perhaps.  .  .  . 

“November  was  the  date  when  the  plague  crossed  the  river 
contrary  to  all  Chinese  predictions  and  jumped  right  into  my  build- 
ingl  Vacation  was  declared  for  the  classes  that  met  in  my  room.  I 
brought  the  babies  up  from  downstairs  and  took  care  of  them  while 
I  tried  to  think  what  to  do  for  myself,  for  the  University  and  my 
family  of  five.  Dean  Koo  came  with  the  instruction,  ‘Move  over 
the  river  before  dark.’  That  was  a  new  one,  for  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ‘Move  before  daylight,’  So  this  time  I  fled  from  FLEAS! 
From  the  time  I  suspected  that  the  new  building  yonder  was  in¬ 
tended  for  an  isolation  hospital,  I  kept  paraphrasing, 

‘The  more  we  get  together,  the  sicker  we’ll  be; 

For  your  fleas  are  my  fleas 
And  my  fleas  are  your  fleas; 

The  more  we  get  together,  the  sicker  we’ll  be!’ 

A  tiny  corner  was  made  ready  for  me  with  the  nineteen  girls 
occupying  the  chapel  as  their  dormitory.  Then  I  moved  to  a  room 
with  walls  so  recently  plastered  that  they  were  still  wet  and  it  rained, 
so  the  rice  in  the  mud  plaster  sprouted  beautifully  and  produced 
the  very  latest  in  wall  covering  design,  ever-changing  foliage— but 
now  it  is  all  drooping  and  I  shall  have  to  ‘lawn-mower’  the  wall 
soon.  Malaria  came  next,  but  vitamins  from  home,  seven  months 
on  the  road,  arrived  in  time.  Since  we  now  have  a  cold  raw  wind 
evenings  and  mornings,  I  have  put  paper  on  my  windows  where 
glass  is  intended  to  be— cellophane  from  the  vitamins  so  I  can  have 
a  peekhole.  The  sun  heats  my  room.  Had  twenty  in  my  English  Bible 
Class  last  night  and  the  Christian  students  have  started  services 
in  the  nearby  village  today.  The  plague  has  swept  like  wildfire  down 
our  street.  Hangchow  Christian  University  has  had  no  cases,  thank 
God.’’ 

Christmas  1943  came  and  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  students 
left  Miss  Mather’s  little  abode  singing  “Joy  to  the  World”  and  from 
then  until  daylight  four  groups  from  four  schools  came  to  sing  to 
her,  to  be  fed  and  to  have  a  word  of  cheer.  In  honor  of  “victory  to 
come  in  1944”  the  city  fathers  entertained  American  and  Chinese 
leaders. 

On  April  22,  1944,  Miss  Mather  was  besieged  by  students  with 
long  faces  and  sheets  of  paper  for  her  autograph.  Yes,  it  was  true— 
“My  winter  clothes  and  bedding  are  all  sewed  up  in  a  sheet,  then 
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in  oiled  paper,  then  in  burlap.  Where  shall  I  tie  on  my  person  the 
little  bags  with  several  thousand  dollars  of  this  cheap  Chinese 
money?  Closing  the  school  was  a  tragic  blow  to  students  of  all 
Christian  universities,  but  the  only  decision  possible.  We  are  moving. 
I  cannot  get  across  the  river  because  of  high  water.  I  shall  leave 
here  at  dawn  for  the  west.  May  31st,  on  a  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit 
truck.”  June  17  found  her  in  Kunming.  How  did  she  get  there? 
First  night  out  was  spent  at  a  China  Inland  Mission  station.  Then 
Swiss  hospitality;  a  Methodist  mission,  where  she  met  student 
friends  of  other  days;  Kukong  and  from  there  she  had  the  first 
railroad  ride  since  she  left  U.  S.  A.  in  1939.  At  Hengyang  were 
truck  and  ferry  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  compound;  the  only 
way  out  was  by  plane.  Kweilin  and  Southern  Baptist  friends.  By 
plane  to  crowded  Kunming.  July  1st,  Chungking  and  the  office  of 
the  National  Christian  Council  of  China  in  order  to  relieve  Dr. 
Earl  Cressy.  Here  she  found  gifts  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  wardrobe,  vita¬ 
mins,  soap,  a  new  typewriter  ribbon.  After  months  of  hard  work, 
she  finally  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Mission  Board  to 
accept  furlough.  A  welcome  cable  from  the  nearest  mission  office, 
Chengtu,  West  China,  announced  “Mather  sailed  from  Chungking 
January  eleventh.”  The  long  delay  in  India  seemed  endless,  but  one 
day  the  Mercy  Ship  Gripsholm  crowded  1,500  passengers  on  board 
in  Bombay  and  brought  war-weary  and  travel-weary  Americans  to 
home  shores  again.  On  August  2,  1945,  among  the  fifty-seven  North¬ 
ern  Baptist  passengers  that  disembarked  in  New  York  City  with  Red 
Cross  assistance  was  Miss  Ruth  Mather. 

Relief  worker,  teacher,  office  secretary,  student  counsellor  and 
mother,  evangelist,  home-maker;  in  Calcutta,  India,  compiler  of 
records  for  the  National  Christian  Council  of  China— all  these  in 
turn  or  several  at  once  was  Ruth  Mather.  A  fellow  missionary  in 
the  United  States  who  followed  her  adventures  remarked,  “I  don’t 
believe  I  have  ever  known  any  one  else  who  has  met  as  miany  kinds 
of  emergencies  in  so  short  a  time,  so  ably  and  with  such  good  cheer 
and  undaunted  faith.” 
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A  WORSHIP  SERVICE 


Opening  Hymn:  “My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less  than  Jesus’ 
blood  and  righteousness.”  (Hymn  of  the  martyrs  in  Burma.) 

Scripture:  God’s  Perfect  Servant,  Isaiah  53 

Meditation:  The  Missionaries  State  Their  Case 
Being  a  Christian  in  War-Time 

Prayer:  Pray  for  Christians  facing  adversity  in  the  Orient  and 
Europe,  for  fathers  and  mothers,  for  little  children,  for  the 
witness  of  the  church.  Pray  for  ourselves  for  re-dedication  to  the 
unfinished  task.  Pray  for  new  recruits  to  staff  the  waiting  fields. 
Pray  for  the  success  of  the  Christian  Life  Crusade  and  the  World 
Mission  Crusade. 

Solo:  “Let’s  Go  Back  to  Mandalay” 

Brief  Talks:  The  message  may  be  given  from  each  of  the  fields  as 
told  in  this  booklet,  making  a  total  of  approximately  twenty 
minutes  for  all  of  them.  Assignments  should  be  made  to  speakers 
well  in  advance  of  the  meeting  and  the  presentations  should 
emphasize  the  spiritual  values  disclosed  by  the  work  accom¬ 
plished. 

Offering:  For  missions 

Prayer:  Dedicating  the  offering 

Closing  Hymn:  Mindful  of  Christians  of  all  faiths  everywhere— 
“Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  in  Christian  love.” 

Benediction:  Now  the  God  of  Peace,  that  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  Make  you  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is 
wellpleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  Heb.  13:20,  21. 
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THE  MISSIONARIES  STATE  THEIR  CASE 


Please  do  not  worry  about  me.  That  will  do  no  good.  Just 
commit  me  daily  to  God’s  care  and  believe  that  all  will  be  well. 
That  is  all  we  can  do. 

#  *  ^  # 


We  plan  to  stay  right  here  on  the  job  as  long  as  possible  and 
hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  leave  at  all.  If  I  have  to  leave,  I 
shall  try  to  get  into  Free  China.  I  am  not  coming  home. 

*  *  #  #  * 

As  the  prospect  of  Kinhwa’s  being  occupied  by  the  enemy  in¬ 
creases  we  four  foreigners  must  promptly  decide  on  a  course  of 
action.  There  are  four  possibilities:  to  withdraw  westward  and  stay 
in  Free  China;  to  set  out  for  Shanghai;  to  go  out  into  the  country 
until  the  storm  is  over;  and  to  stay  in  the  city.  After  much  delibera¬ 
tion  we  have  chosen  the  latter  course.  No  course  is  free  from  danger 
and  hardship.  The  forty-second  chapter  of  Jeremiah  warns  us 
against  taking  the  first  three  courses.  We  had  a  list  of  five  valid 
objections  to  the  fourth  course.  But  conscience  and  circumstances 
finally  compelled  us  to  adopt  it.  We  trust  that  the  future  will  justify 
our  decision. 

*  #  #  #  # 

Should  Japanese  planes  come,  demolition,  incendiary  bombs 
and  machine  guns  (these  usually  come  together),  we  will  still  remain 
at  our  posts  and  continue  to  minister  to  the  people. 

#  #  *  *  * 

Don’t  waste  any  pity  or  anxiety  in  our  behalf,  for  as  some  one 
expressed  it  the  other  day,  “Aren’t  you  thankful  to  be  here!  I’d 
rather  be  here  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.’’  We  haven’t 
the  slightest  fear,  for— 

“I  know  not  what  the  future  hath  of  marvel  or  surprise 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death  His  mercy  underlies.’’ 
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BEING  A  CHRISTIAN  IN  WAR-TIME 


“Have  We  Got  What  It  Takes?” 

Martha  J.  Gifford,  M.D. 
of  the  Ellen  Mitchell  Memorial  Hospital, 

Moulmein,  Burma  > 

Written  by  request  for  the  Devotional 
Section  of  the  Miraj  Medical  Centre,  India 

(An  abridgment) 

“What  does  it  take  to  make  a  Christian?”  For  some  weeks, 
while  Burma  was  still  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  our  nurses,  during 
their  Tuesday  morning  Bible  hour,  had  been  discussing  this  ques¬ 
tion.  True  repentance  and  the  acceptance  of  forgiveness  put  one 
into  the  Christian  fold.  In  the  list  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  Christian 
characteristics  first  place  was  unanimously  given  to  faith.  Many 
could  not  think  of  faith  without  thinking  of  love.  Some  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  cheerfulness  must  surely  be  part  of  a  Christian  per¬ 
sonality,  especially  of  those  who  work  among  the  suffering. 

Many  other  graces  were  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Christian. 
Patience  must  have  her  “perfect  work,”  if  we  were  to  be  “lacking 
in  nothing.”  Honesty,  generosity  and  truthfulness  add  strength  to 
any  life  and  how  can  one  serve  acceptably  where  there  is  pain  and 
disease  without  sympathy,  pity  and  hope?  Along  with  these  should 
be  habits  as  daily  Bible  study  and  prayer  and— yes,  even  for  doctors 
and  nurses  who  think  they  are  the  busiest  people  in  the  world— 
regular  periods  of  worship  and  some  share  in  church  activities.  And 
there  must  be  no  “petering  out.” 

In  times  of  peace  and  comfort  we  said  we  needed  these  qualities 
and  then  one  bright  sunny  morning  we  learned  that  the  war  had 
come  to  the  Pacific.  It  had  been  distressing  enough  when  it  was 
in  Africa,  in  Europe  and  in  China.  Soon  it  was  pushing  its  cruel 
claws  across  Thailand  only  50  miles  away,  and  advancing  along  our 
shores  from  the  south.  Under  such  circumstances  the  questions, 
“What  does  it  take?”  “Have  we  got  what  it  takes?”  became  pointed 
like  a  soldier’s  bayonet.  Practice  black-outs  became  air  raid  warn¬ 
ings  and  air  raid  warnings  became  real  air  raids  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  We  had  been  initiated  into  the  war. 

What  kind  of  faith  does  it  take  for  such  a  time  as  this?  A  faith 
which  has  not  forgotten  that  Christ  said,  “I  have  overcome  the 
world.”  What  kind  of  love  does  it  take  for  such  a  time  as  this?  That 
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world-wide  love  which  Jesus  had,  “love  your  enemies— and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you.” 

Habits  of  prayer  now  needed  to  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane. 
Along  the  railway  between  Pegu  and  Rangoon,  when  the  last  of  us 
were  leaving,  the  train  stopped  three  times  for  planes  that  were 
trying  to  bomb  it.  Best  of  all  would  be  the  prayer,  “Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

What  special  traits  does  it  take  when  dangers  come  nearer  and 
fear  creeps  into  the  stoutest  hearts?  A  Scots  padre  speaks  thus  for 
those  in  danger,  “May  they  fear  nothing  save  that  which  separates 
them  from  Thee  and  Thy  tasks.” 

Fearlessness  alone  would  not  give  protection.  Some  workmen 
were  indifferent  to  danger,  stood  near  a  shelter  instead  of  inside  and 
were  hit  by  shrapnel.  No  one  called  them  heroes.  They  were  not 
like  a  certain  soldier  in  the  last  World  War.  He  was  fighting  in  the 
trenches  but  was  ordered  to  go  over  the  top.  Knowing  the  greater 
risk  involved  he  felt  his  legs  shake  with  the  mere  thought.  How¬ 
ever,  he  brought  the  full  force  of  his  accepted  duty  against  his 
fear  and  said,  “Shake,  old  legs,  shake  if  you  want  to.  You’d  shake 
worse  than  that  if  you  knew  where  I’m  going  to  take  you  soon.” 
Next  moment  he  was  over  the  top  doing  his  bit  in  the  face  of  danger. 
A  young  Indian  lad  in  Rangoon  showed  similar  courage  during 
one  of  the  raids.  Machine  gunning  was  going  on.  Because  he  and 
his  younger  brother  could  not  get  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  lay  down 
over  his  brother,  covering  the  small  body  with  his  own.  He  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  because  of  his  wounds,  but  his  younger  brother 
was  unharmed.  That  was  heroism;  danger  firmly  faced  plus  fear 
fully  controlled  plus  a  God-given  duty  accepted  and  done.  He  had 
what  it  took  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Have  we  got  what  it  takes? 

Received  in  New  York,  N.  Y.  June  3,  1942 
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J.  WOMEN  RELEASED  FROM  INTERNMENT  CAMPS 


East  China 
August  25,  1942 

Hill,  Viola  C. 

McCulloch,  Gertrude;  F. 
Peterson,  Ellen  J. 

December  1,  1943 

Cuddeback,  Margaret  E. 
Harris,  Willie  P.,  R.N. 
Jones,  Mary  I. 

Lawney,  Josephine  C.,  M.D. 
Proctor,  Mildred 
Waterman,  Gertrude  M. 


South  China 
August  25,  1942 

Brown,  Velva  V.,  M.D. 

Johnson,  Enid  P. 

Kittlitz,  Elsie  M. 

Leach,  Clara  C.,  M.D. 

Smith,  Edna  D. 

Japan 

August  25,  1942 

Bixby,  Alice  C. 

December  1,  1943 

Acock,  Winifred  M. 

Allen,  Thomasine 

Philippine  Islands 

February  4,  1945 

Casanave,  Olive  Buchner 
Ernst,  Flora  G,,  R.N. 

Wishard,  Leonette  Warburton 

Liberated  After  V-J  Day 
Bugbee,  Ruth  H.,  Shanghai,  East  China 


II.  WAR-TIME  SAILINGS 


Number  of  missionaries  of  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society  (A)  who  reached  foreign  fields  by  war-time 
travel— 25  (B)  who  returned  for  furlough  during  war-time— 16. 


NEW  RECRUITS  ARRIVING  ON  THE  FIELDS  1943-1945 


Missionary 

Field 

Year 

Benner,  Rev.  Phyllis  L. 

Belgian  Congo 

1944 

Ford,  Annis  H. 

Belgian  Congo 

1945 

Gates,  Dorothy  G.,  M.D. 

West  China 

1943 

Hamilton,  Phyllis  C. 

Burma 

1945 

(Temporarily  India) 

Hansen,  Anne  J. 

South  India 

1945 

Kirby,  Mary  E.,  M.D. 

Assam 

1944 

Solomon,  Evelyn  B. 

West  China 

1945 

(Temporarily  Bengal-Orissa) 

Wallace,  L.  Evelyn,  R.N. 

South  India 

1945 

Wiseman,  Dorothy  M.,  R.N. 

Belgian  Congo 

1944 

Wiseman,  Doris  M. 

Belgian  Congo 

1944 

III.  WOMEN  SERVING  OTHER  FIELDS  AND  MISSIONS 


Name 

Prewar  Field 

Adopted  Field 

Anderson,  Gertrude  R. 

Burma 

Kikongo,  Belgian 
Congo 

Beebe,  Marion  A. 

Burma 

Balasore,  Orissa; 
Jubbulpore,  India 

Bonney,  Lucy  P. 

Burma 

Sadiya,  Assam;  Calcut¬ 
ta,  India;  returned  to 
Rangoon,  Burma; 
furlough 

Drever,  Seater-Margaret,  R.N. 

South  China 

Tali,  Yunnan,  West 
China;  1946  returned 
to  field 

Leach,  Clara  C.,  M.D. 

South  China 

Tali,  Yunnan,  West 
China;  1946  returned 
to  field 

Mather,  Ruth 

East  China 

Shaowu,  Fukien  Prov¬ 
ince;  Chungking;  fur¬ 
lough 
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Maxville,  Selma  M.,  R.N. 

Burma 

Christian  Hospitals 
Tura,  Jorhat,  Assam 

GiflEord,  Martha  J.,  M.D. 

Burma 

Gauhati,  Assam; 
Ongole,  S.  India 

Grey,  Anna  Barbara,  M.D. 

Burma 

Hanumakonda,  S. 
India;  Burma  Red 
Cross;  furlough 

Hunt,  Helen  K. 

Burma 

Ewing  Christian  Col¬ 
lege,  Allahabad,  In¬ 
dia;  Rangoon,  Burma 

Johnson,  Cecelia  L. 

Burma 

Christian  Schools,  Jor¬ 
hat,  Assam 

Johnson,  Laura  E. 

Burma 

Nowgong,  Assam; 
Kurnool  and  Nar- 

saravupet,  S.  India 

Kittlitz,  Elsie  M. 

South  China 

Nellore,  South  India 

Knabe,  Elizabeth 

East  China 

Balasore,  Orissa 

Laughlin,  Mary  I. 

Burma 

Sadiya,  Assam;  Calcut¬ 
ta,  India;  Rangoon, 
Burma;  furlough 

Reifsneider,  Marian  H. 

Burma 

Jubbulpore,  India; 
furlough 

Salzman,  Esther  I. 

East  China 

Hospitals  of  China  In- 

land  Mission  and 
American  Methodists; 
furlough 


Seagrave,  Grace  R.,  M.D. 

Burma 

Gauhati,  Assam; 
Namkham,  Burma 

Thayer,  F.  Alice 

Burma 

Golaghat,  Assam 

Thomas,  Mary  D. 

Burma 

Hanumakonda,  S.  In¬ 
dia 

Tufts,  Helen  L. 

Burma 

Golaghat,  Gauhati, 
Tura,  Assam;  fur¬ 
lough 

Whitwer,  E.  Eloise 

Burma 

American  Embassy, 
Kunming;  furlough 
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Wiatt,  Lucy  F. 

Burma 

Chengtu,  West  China; 
O.W.L,  New  Delhi, 
India;  furlough 

Wiley,  Dorothy  E. 

Burma 

Nellore,  South  India; 
furlough 

IV.  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AT  HOME 

Number  of  missionaries  who  accepted  temporary  employment 
in  the  United  States  and  thereby  went  off  salary  for  varying  periods, 
pending  future  return— 37. 

V.  MARTYRS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS* 

Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 

Dorothy  A.  Dowell— Women’s  Department,  School  of  Theology, 

Central  Philippine  College,  Iloilo 

Signe  A.  Erickson— Women’s  Department,  School  of  Theology, 

Central  Philippine  College,  Iloilo 

Jennie  C.  Adams,  R.N.— Emmanuel  Hospital,  Capiz 


*See  full  account  in  Through  Shining  ^rc/iway— American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  25  cents 
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ADVANCE 

“We  will  oris  a 
and  build." 

Neh.  2:20. 


1871  -  1946 


Woman's  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 


I-7M-March,  1946-20  cents 
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